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THE COLLEGE COURSE IN THE CLASSICS 1 



By H. V. Canter 
University of Illinois 



For some years the study of Latin and Greek has been sharply 
and persistently assailed. These attacks I have no wish or purpose 
to discuss. I content myself with observing that they have set 
every wide-awake teacher of the classics to thinking and to self- 
examination; that they have made us anxious to discover our 
weakness and causes of failure, and eager to compensate by better 
teaching for the loss to classical interests through the current of 
modern educational tendencies; that a natural result of these 
criticisms, many of which have been frankly and successfully 
answered, has been a salutary discussion of the classical teacher 
and his problems. 

In these discussions there has been much — far the greater part — 
about the history and fate of our subjects in the secondary schools, 
the importance and dearth of good teaching, the wide prevalence 
and disastrous effects of poor teaching there. So too there has been 
the insistence that the battle for the classics is fought chiefly in the 
secondary schools, and that there it is lost or won. It may be 
conceded at once that there is poor teaching in these schools, and 
that they occupy a strategic position in the fight is self-evident. 
But so is there poor teaching in colleges and universities, and barren 
results have been known to follow from the college course, or, 
worse still, students who came up to college with an interest in 
Greek and Latin have left it feeling toward these subjects a keen 
sense of disappointment and dislike. Hence it has always seemed 
to the writer unsound and unfair to lay so large a share of the blame 
for poor results in classical teaching at the doors of the secondary 
schools, whose teachers are largely the product of the college and 
university course. Further, I do not recall many instances during 

1 Read at the meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
Indianapolis, April n, 1013. 
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these years where the college course has been discussed as to the 
effectiveness of its work, and fewer still where it has been openly 
condemned, as have been the strictly university or graduate courses. 
Failure to have such discussion seems on our part a tacit implica- 
tion: (i) that all the poor and ineffective work in classical instruc- 
tion is in the schools below; (2) that the college course is 
satisfactory, or at least is doing the best it can be made to do; or 
(3) that we are but little concerned as to whether it is or is not 
satisfactory. The last proposition is absurd, and merits no con- 
sideration; the first cannot stand, if the negative of the second can 
be established; hence only the second needs to be discussed. 

It is clear that its consideration forces comment, not only on the 
content of the course, but also on its presentation to students. 
Now as to the first there will be little occasion to take issue with me 
when I assure you that I would not displace any of the authors 
usually read, nor would I add any that are not now found in the 
college course. It is a question of the amount read, and the purpose 
in view in the presentation of our material, rather than of what 
authors shall be included or excluded. Coming to the second point, 
however, I confess to embarrassment, for I am sensible of the 
prejudice that naturally arises when a discussion even approximates 
a plea for method, a good term so often sullied with ignoble use. 
However, let me say promptly that I agree with you that there are 
other considerations of more importance than method, and that 
good teaching is bound by no method. But permit me to say also 
that it is not a particular method that I advocate so much as some 
or any method to succeed what seems to me a glaring lack of method 
in our college teaching. Any process or plan that has been found 
to contribute to real progress, that is able to support theory by 
direct, concrete example, is method in the best sense, and should 
need no apology. 

I should state at once on what grounds I assume that the college 
course is not doing for the student of today what it ought to do. 
Surely not on the decline in the prestige of the classics due to causes 
that are a necessary and inevitable result of material progress and 
change of educational ideals. Nor as a basis for that conclusion do 
I urge unduly that it is deficient in good teaching, whether this 
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deficiency be caused, as some say, by the fact that teaching is the 
last thing to be rewarded by those responsible for instruction, or by 
the forbidding, devitalizing way in which the classics are often pre- 
sented. Nor would I condemn the course because it has not 
accommodated itself to the demands of those who are looking for 
something easy, no matter what, just so it is easy. "But on what 
grounds?" you ask. Permit me to turn questioner. In meeting 
the criticisms — open or disguised — against the classics, who is the 
person whom you find it most difficult to answer ? Who makes out 
the best case ? Not the happy-go-lucky who studied the classics, 
but not for long, as the subject called for mental discrimination, and 
work was the very last thing for him that college stands for; not 
the man of practical, utilitarian, vocational composition, and 
nothing else; not the narrow scientist (they are not all narrow) 
who studied the classics none or but little, and still is sure that he 
has not missed much; nor the educational theorist whose shib- 
boleth is "apperception," and "the mind of the child"; nor yet the 
man who sees in his schemes for social regeneration our "resurrec- 
tion all else besides decay." None of these. But you find him 
among the students of yesterday and today, and unfortunately he 
is typical of a large class who are either lukewarm toward, or 
opposed to, the classics — the intelligent business man, the honored 
minister, or judge of the local court, your colleague on the faculty, 
perhaps, men whose judgment is sound and whose word you value 
as truth, men who tell you that they believe in classical training, 
that they took a classical course and, despite hard effort, got 
nothing out of it, or that what they did get was not worth the time 
and pains. 

To this criticism I answer first with the suggestion that probably 
every person who voices it has received from his classical training 
benefits far in excess of his own estimate; that his wider cultural 
interests and opportunities bring painfully home his meager attain- 
ments in the classics, and that in this respect his experience is not 
as unique as he thinks. But I for one cannot put aside this criticism 
as "the fine audacity of a highly successful man laying the blame 
for his lack of success exclusively on his teachers." Accepting it as 
valid and unprejudiced testimony, I am convinced that we ought 
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to make our work remove this criticism. We ought to do so 
because, as I have indicated, it represents not an exception, but a 
large class, indeed one of the very few classes who have the warrant 
of ostensible qualification to speak ill of the classics. Nor can we 
afford to ignore their testimony, for men of this class when unfavor- 
ably disposed, do great harm, not only in teaching their own children 
their point of view, but frequently by maintaining it on school 
boards and other places of educational influence and responsibility. 
I am convinced also that since we are here considering men who 
were students of purpose, who had in them all the elements for the 
successful prosecution of classical studies, such criticism could 
never come from them if they had been given the right perspective, 
if their study had in any measure revealed to them even the outlines 
of the literature, art, and institutions of Greece and Rome, and 
their importance to subsequent, particularly our own, civilization. 
And I am further convinced that this ought to be the chief aim in 
the college course, and that if such an aim were kept constantly, 
insistently in view, much of the criticism now made against the 
classics would be heard no more. 

Now comes my objector who urges that, while accepting at face 
value the complaints of this admittedly important class, I am 
neglecting circumstances which make it nearly impossible for the 
instructor to cover with his class ground sufficient to give the outline 
suggested above, much less fill it in — the presence in his class of the 
indolent, the incompetent, and those who take his subject merely to 
fulfil a condition for graduation. I do not believe I underestimate 
the difficulties of this kind, which, from the very nature of his 
subject, beset the classical instructor most sorely of all. I agree 
further that since the classical field is broad and varied instead of a 
narrow and definitely circumscribed one, with subject-matter more 
remote than most branches of study, and direct interest in it 
correspondingly harder to establish, greater demands are made upon 
the classical instructor, who would be successful, than upon the 
instructor of any other subject in the curriculum. But assuming 
that the instructor can satisfy these demands by reason of wide and 
accurate knowledge of his subject, by his personality and skill in 
adapting himself to the conditions under which he must work, and 
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assuming further that the aim of the college course should be the 
one suggested above, I raise the following question: Does our 
average college course under present-day conditions most effectively 
aid students in an understanding of the literature, art, and institu- 
tions of Greece and Rome P 1 I answer no, because: 

1. It covers too little ground. I have found none who disputes 
that statement. It is pitiably inadequate for students who study 
the subject two years, the maximum time that many can give it, 
and the time which many who now drop it after one year would 
give to it, were it better suited to their needs. Seven years ago at a 
similar meeting of this association Professor Shipley urged a change 
necessary to meet the demands of content as well as discipline and 
to bring out the practical side of the college course. I go a step in 
advance and insist that scarcely better is the work of these two 
years and the succeeding two adapted to the interest of those who 
desire to take a well-rounded course, or those who intend to go out 
as Latin teachers. The entire course and the point of view from 
which given is an inheritance from earlier days, when the study of 
our subject as a discipline was unquestioned, when a generation less 
evil than the present demanded no signs of its value. This fact has 
kept the study to limits too narrow, has made it but a continuance 
of the high-school course instead of a change to something different, 
a change which students expect, and for which those worth while are 
ripe. It startles one to observe that classical instruction, whose 
field is so broad and varied, should, in the interest of showing what 
it has to offer, have made less progress than any other subject. 
The amount read is wholly insufficient today when the doctrine of 
formal discipline is denied for students in ready-made syllogisms, 
and when it is commonly understood that the most effective appeal 
our subject can make is through the constant, direct, and exact 
correlation which it offers of the life of the past with that of the 
present. 

2. Little or no effort is made in it to bring together for students 
in any orderly way those contributions of the Greeks and Romans 
which are so vitally embodied in later civilizations. Nor is sufficient 

1 For economy of discussion and illustration only Latin will be considered, but 
what is said of that language will in principle apply equally well to Greek. 
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effort made to acquaint students with what thing or things the 
instructor regards as most valuable for them in the course offered, 
so that they may be on the alert as the work proceeds. As com- 
pared with other departments our work in this respect is seriously 
indirect, disorganized, unscientific. Both of these steps should be 
taken at the beginning of the first two years, to which part of the 
course this criticism is chiefly directed. But too often at present 
students go on day after day, aiming at nothing in particular, 
hitting nothing in particular, with the instructor hoping that in 
some way, somehow, classical study will reveal to them its great 
value as clearly and convincingly as this value appears to him. 
Further, in this day of specialization with its consequent depart- 
mental disintegration, the instructor becomes the unit of instruction 
instead of the department, and the course suffers. Each interested 
in his own favorite field and in his own class depends on others to 
present these matters so essential to the unity of the course, and 
that which is properly everybody's duty is left undone. Thus, 
while we may all recognize this bringing together and interpretation 
of material as essential, and, of course, are hoping that students 
will grasp its significance and value, our illogical and inadequate 
effort makes it all but impossible for them to do other than escape 
such a grasp. Here then we are neglecting a means of real and 
demonstrable worth in showing the value of the classics, in holding 
students to their study, and in winning larger numbers for classical 
culture. There are few, if any, students who are unconcerned 
about the past achievements of the race, particularly of those two 
nations whose careers determined the subsequent course of the 
entire Western world. And no matter what else their shortcom- 
ings, students are not wanting in appreciation of the human 
element. No more withering satire could be uttered against 
classical teaching, no more exquisite paradox found, than is 
embodied in the frequent injunction to humanize the classics! 

3. The authors read are often selected at random or read as 
units instead of as a part having its place in the entire course. This 
is more or less true in every year of the work, but is particularly 
regrettable in the last two. In these the reading for each semester 
can with greater profit be confined to one or two distinct yet 
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important fields of literature, and under the instructor's guidance 
the work of the previous years should be, as far as possible, cor- 
related with these fields. Our present method is here again a 
hit-or-miss aim, with the result that students rarely have any 
adequate understanding of the course as a whole or of its great 
authors and their significance. Further, they too often leave their 
work in the classics wondering what it is all about, and seriously 
doubting its worth. Consult the catalogues of any ten colleges 
taken at random and try to discover the principle on which the 
classical course is laid out. Recall the one you followed in college. 
How many pieces are read just to fill in a semester's work ? How 
many because the instructor is working on that author and wishes 
to whitewash two walls with one brush? How many simply 
because it is easier to read the author read many times before than 
to read a new one ? Here the course is weak, methodless, produc- 
tive of poor results in that a little is read here and a little there, 
piecemeal and without reference to the course as a whole, or the 
period or department with which it should be associated. Our 
method of selecting the author read, of taking a bit from some part 
of this author and a bit from another is just as illogical as to try to 
teach English literature or history by taking random excerpts or 
facts, without ever bringing these into relation with the other facts 
of the department, period, or people to which they belong. 

This paper should endeavor to show the remedy for these 
defects. First, then, the way to make the course more extensive 
and to get away from the slow, grinding method of the secondary 
school. While recognizing this necessity, I agree in part with those 
who insist upon the classics as a discipline. But distinction ought 
to be made between secondary and collegiate instruction. The 
latter ought to pass on from discipline in its narrow sense to its 
wider, cultural aspect, the strongest appeal of the classics in fact, 
and the one with which not only the great public is in sympathy, 
but apparently most classical teachers. What shall constitute 
this more extended course? Professor Shipley has suggested an 
outline for the first two years and has given the reason for his 
choice of readings. 1 His principle is the correct one though every 

1 Class. Jour., II, 4. 
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classical department would doubtless wish to make some changes 
in detail. The important thing is to remember the main purpose of 
the study in college — to acquaint students with the literature, art, 
and institutions of Rome. With this in mind, arrange the course 
in semesters for those who will probably study the subject two 
years, and those who will study it four. For the former, careful 
selection should be made of prose and poetry, from authors pref- 
erable, because of their worth in subject-matter or literary form, to 
a minimum of 150 Teubner pages a semester. 1 Instantly I hear 
the objection that this much work cannot be done with the students 
of today. But as one who has found by actual experiment that it 
can, and that the increased interest of students more than com- 
pensates for the extra work, I venture to explain how it can be done. 
The first and most important factor is the instructor. Throughout 
the four years let him reserve one hour weekly for which the 
student makes no preparation whatever and in which he does no 
active part of the work. Experience has taught me that this hour 
can be made as effective in work done as any other two. If possible 
let it be Monday, when the instructor's energy and enthusiasm are 
at the boiling-point, while ordinarily students in these respects 
stand at absolute zero. On that day every student will be in his 
seat, with notebook in hand, if the instructor lectures, or textbook 
in hand if he leads in reading. And read he should, with rapid 
comment on the ancient custom, the fine narrative, the famous 
story, the embryo-institution; anything, everything that estab- 
lishes a vital interest with the past. Students are perceptibly 
stimulated toward more extensive and better translation when the 
instructor takes pains to show his class that translation is not yet a 
wholly lost art, and that his soul is not fettered by the lexicon or the 
memorized meaning of words. Students are the second, but still 
an important, factor in the plan. They will co-operate with the 

1 As essential to a discussion of the last two years, I submit without comment the 
following outline for the first two in courses of one semester each: (I) Cicero, De 
senectute, or De amicitia; selections from Catullus, Tibullus, and Ovid; (II) Sallust, 
Jugurtha, or Catiline; Virgil, Aeneid, Books i, ii, iv, vi; selections from the Eclogues 
and Georgics; (III) Plautus (one play); Terence (one play); selections from Livy, 
Seneca; the Younger Pliny; (IV) Horace, Odes; selections from the Satires and 
Epistles. 
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instructor in this as in no other way. Not only do they hear more 
translation, but they do more. They will prepare more for two of 
the recitations than they will for all three, by reason of the variety 
and stimulus offered by the third. Ten to twelve Teubner pages a 
week, the very least that any college class ought to cover, will mean 
one hundred and sixty to two hundred pages of translation a 
semester. But doubtless some will object that to cover so much 
ground is to do no part of the work well, and that students will 
gain no mastery over the language. Not at all. I do not wish to 
be understood as advocating a course in "seeing Latin," but in 
reading Latin, and reading it with a definite, predetermined pur- 
pose. Nor do I for a minute recognize the necessity or the value of 
covering the ground by available translations, however excellent. 
The plan outlined brings excellent results and removes an essential 
deficiency in the college course. Further, it recognizes in the case 
of a student of the classics that what he admires, what he wishes to 
know more about is the important thing. Does he will to know 
something, to know more about the great classic authors ? If so, 
the instructor has done his part, and steadfast defenders of the 
ideal will not soon fail. 

Now for the second point; the necessity of directness and 
precision in bringing our material before students as a part of their 
historical and cultural perspective. To correct this neglect, one 
hour weekly of the four usually allotted to the first year will suffice. 
From the very beginning of the course, the instructor should bring 
together for students in a connected way definite information, 
historical and descriptive, about material which they are likely to 
meet in their reading, and which without some such advance 
comment will, even if recognized, be but random, disorganized facts 
of no permanent interest or significance. With an outline printed 
or placed upon the board, these introductory lectures of the in- 
structor, while easy and informal, will not degenerate into rambling 
talks. Anyone who will try this "first-aid-to-the-helpless" work 
with his students, and will keep ever before them the matter there 
presented, will be gratified at their co-operation and progress, 
while their interest will be keen in finding that many things which 
in their high-school work were indefinite and disconnected now 
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begin to take their place in an orderly whole. What information 
will best serve the student as a historical and cultural perspective 
for reading Latin authors ? As to this, teachers will differ, but a 
course of lectures will readily suggest itself to any instructor who is 
interested enough to think about the matter. It is not sufficient to 
say that the material of these lectures can be taken care of by 
regular courses in Roman history, in archaeology, or in private life, 
for many students of the classics do not elect these particular 
classes. And without some such aid at the very beginning of their 
reading, students, as a rule, are too uncertain, too unsettled in 
thought, to profit materially by the single impressions that come 
to them from their daily readings. A fairly clear geographical 
and historical background is absolutely essential to any intelli- 
gent reading of classical authors. Every instructor knows this. 
Instead, however, of simply lamenting the deficiency of his students 
in this respect, it would seem better to aid them with map in hand 
to an understanding of the Mediterranean lands and peoples as 
incorporated in the Roman Empire, and as the beginning of the 
modern world after the disruption of this empire; of Italy and the 
peoples of early Italy; of Rome's infancy, supremacy, and decline; 
of her inheritance from Mediterranean and eastern peoples, and of 
her civilization as the basis of mediaeval society and the modern 
world; of the indebtedness of modern literatures to Latin, the 
Latin element in English, etc. So, too, students need help to 
understand allusions to Roman public life and Rome's political 
institutions, the changes in her government during the monarchy, 
republican, and imperial periods, Rome's imperial policy as a legacy 
to Europe, her provincial and municipal systems as reflected in 
modern countries and cities. Every teacher knows, too, how 
impossible it is for a play of Plautus, an ode or satire of Horace, or 
an epigram of Martial to be read understandingly by a student who 
is wholly ignorant of Roman private life and social institutions. 
Without some previous understanding of these the student works 
with just about the same satisfaction and success that one does who 
tries to cut with a single blade of the shears. Other topics that 
ought to be included in introductory lectures are: Rome's system 
of law, one among the most valuable of her gifts to the modern 
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world; the influence of the imperial system in the organization of 
the church, the conversion of the barbarians, and the church as the 
successor of the imperial power in western Europe. Finally there 
should be brought to every class beginning its study of the classics 
photographic or slide illustrations of the remains of Roman antiq- 
uity. Time and comment spent on these will be well repaid. 
Every college department of the classics at this day can afford such 
illustrations of the chief monuments of the kingdom, the republic, 
and the empire, as well as of similar monuments scattered through 
Italy, Spain, France, and England. These, as scarcely anything 
else, appeal when appeal is most needed to the interest and under- 
standing of the classical student, and attest the importance of a 
civilization now passed away, but whose influence still abides. 

The aim which the Latin course should have during the last two 
years can be realized only by the instructor again taking the lead 
and working with his students toward an end agreed upon and 
understood. This end is to give breadth and coherence to the 
literature to which the student has already been introduced. Few 
will deny the very great advantage of reading largely in a particular 
field or the whole of a particular author. Now it is possible in the 
four semesters of Latin under consideration for a good class to cover 
four to six of the most important departments of Latin literature, 
and in so doing come in close touch with those very authors whose 
influence on literature has been as pervasive as Latin itself. First 
of all Cicero. It is not a question of whether the instructor admires 
him as a man, a statesman, or a stylist. The fact remains that the 
Latin tongue owes more to him than to any other man, and that his 
influence has continued unbroken through the centuries and down 
to the modern world. The fact remains also that graduates are 
going out every year to teach Cicero, not a whit more competent to 
do so than when they misunderstood him, scarcely tolerated him 
in high school. Around Cicero as a center they may learn about 
Roman oratory, its rise, its chief representatives, its great perfection, 
and its decay. At least five more orations should be read, pref- 
erably from the Verrines, marking the culmination of Cicero's early 
eloquence, the Pro Sestio, and the Pro Milone, real masterpieces, 
and from the Philippics, monuments which close his career as an 
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orator. Of the philosophical works, from which students obtain a 
different view of Cicero, there will be time for some consideration of 
two of the best, the De officiis, a practical treatise on human duties, 
and the De finibus, a theoretical discussion of good and evil, one of 
the fundamental questions of philosophy. The second semester 
may profitably be given to satire, so well suited to the Roman 
temperament, a fairly limited field, and Latin literature's one claim 
to originality. Here is the opportunity to meet again and on 
intimate terms Horace, one of Rome's greatest representatives; 
also Juvenal, many of whose lines are no less widely known than 
those of Horace and Virgil. Virgil and the epic in the first semester 
of the Senior year will give students an opportunity to conclude 
their reading of the entire Aeneid. It seems to the writer that no 
student who studies Latin four years in college should leave it 
without having read every line of a poem by common consent one 
of the greatest in the world's literature, and one which has influenced 
the thought of so many generations of scholars and men. For the 
concluding semester, I should divide the time about equally between 
history, with its great representatives, Livy and Tacitus, and the 
epigram, represented by Catullus, among the greatest names in all 
Latin poetry, and by Martial, the direct model for a form of 
literature widely cultivated in later and modern times. 



